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It is Said that Many Veterans and Present Work- 
ers in War Industries Intend to Go into Business 
for Themselves Rather than Become Employees. 


It Should be Pointed Out to Them the Difficulties 
and Hazards of So Doing. 


Starting Your 
Own Business 


By NatTIoNAt AssoOcIATION OF BETTER BUusINEss 
BurREAUS 


Cleveland, Ohio 


is prepared for and dedicated to service men and women, three million of whom, 

according to estimates of the United States Department of Commerce, may elect 
to go into business for themselves during the first three or four years after the war. 
To this number will be added war workers and others who may start new businesses 
or reopen many which were closed. 


Tis booklet, ‘‘Facts Veterans Should Know Before STARTING A BUSINESS’’, 


Loans under G.I. Bill 


T TAKEs money to start a business. This money must be provided by the veteran. 
I The Government urider the G.I. Bill of Rights does not make a gift to a veteran 
to start a business; neither does the Government make the veteran a loan. It does 
provide assistance if, and only if, the veteran can comply with definite and rigid 
requirements. For example, assume the veteran is qualified by experience and 
ability to manage a business. If he can induce a bank, insurance company, manu- 
facturer, wholesaler, supply company, or individual to loan him money to go into 
business, at an interest rate of no more than 4%, he can apply to the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs for a guaranty by the Government not to exceed 50% of the loan, 
with the guaranty part of the loan not to exceed $2,000. To illustrate, if the loan 
is for $6,000, the veteran can apply for a guaranty of $2,000 of it. If the loan is for 
$3,000, the veteran could apply for a guaranty of only $1,500. 

A loan for the purchase of business property includes any business, land, build- 
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STARTING YOUR OWN BUSINESS 


ing, supplies, equipment, machinery, or tools to be used by the applicant in the 
operation of a business. 

The Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs will approve the application if, after 
investigation, he finds: 


1. That the ability and experience of the veteran, and the conditions under 
which he proposes to operate are such that there is a reasonable likelihood 
that he will be successful. 7 

2. That the proceeds of the loan will be used to pay for real or personal 
property that the veteran needs and will use in the operation of a business. 

3. That the purchase price does not exceed the reasonable normal value, as 
determined by proper appraisal. 


Responsibility of Borrower 


F THE Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs approves the application for a guaranty, 
I the entire loan Cincluding the guaranteed amount) must be payable in full in a 
specific period of time. The Government will pay interest for the first year on the 
guaranty part of the loan. As the guaranty part of the loan is limited to not more 
than $2,000, the Government is limited to pay 4% interest for one year on this amount, 
or $80. In the event the guaranty part of the loan is half this amount, the amount 
of interest the Government will pay is $40, or 4% interest on $1,000, for the first 
year. This represents the only cash or money outlay contemplated by the Govern- 
ment to aid veterans in starting a business. 

Unquestionably the guaranty part of the loan will be a valuable inducement for 
a lender to agree to make the full loan. However, the veteran should frankly face 
the fact that he must get a responsible party to be willing to make him the loan at 
4% interest. This may be difficult. First, the lender must assume at least half of 
the risk and second, the interest rate is low in comparison with the speculative risks 
involved in financing new businesses. A bank or lending institution, as the cus- 


todian of funds of its depositors, must be guided by these considerations. In addi- 


tion, the loaning activities of banks are regulated and subject to investigation by 
banking authorities to assure that all possible protective safeguards for the funds of 
depositors are in force. 

Thus the decision of a bank or lending institution to make the loan may have 
to be based, in addition to the character of the applicant, his experience and ability, 
and the fact that the government guarantees one-half up to $2,000, on what security 
the veteran can put up to cover the loan. 


Two I mportant Facts 


§ ew important facts the veteran should fully understand are: 1. If the debt or 


interest is not paid and it becomes necessary for the Government to make any 
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payment on account of the guarantee, the veteran is obligated to repay such amount 
and the Government will hold him or his estate responsible. 2. Under the G.I. 
Bill, a veteran can apply for a guarantee of loans for (a) purchase or construction of 
a home (b) purchase of farm and farm equipment and (c) purchase of business prop- 
erty. However, the aggregate amount guaranteed shall not exceed $2,000 whether the 
loans are for more than or only one of the above purposes. 





Opportunities and Risks 


oie time for starting a new enterprise is very important and any one thinking of 
doing so should consider carefully general economic and business conditions. 
Among these, he can consider the possibilities of (1)’new businesses to take the place 
of those which have discontinued, and (2) having expanding production and dis- 
tribution in excess of pre-war levels. 

How about the risks? Business is a hard competitive struggle and the yearly 
mortality is high. Nearly as many businesses discontinue each year as start up. 
In the ten-year period from 1932 to 1941, both inclusive, approximately 3,600,000 
enterprises discontinued business, whereas during the same period there were ap- 
proximately 3,700,000 new enterprises. In normal times more than 1,000 new con- 
cerns open their doors each business day and about an equal number close. Mor- 
tality rates in the first year of life are high. In retailing, 1 out of 3 new concerns do 
not survive the first year and 2 out of 3 close their doors within 6 years. In whole- 
saling and manufacturing, 1 out of 5 concerns discontinue in the first year and 2 out 
of 3 close within 9g years. 


Short Life of Small Business 


stupy of retail stores in 207 Indiana towns showed that 25% of the retail stores 
A closed their doors in the first year of life, another 18% in the second year, 
another 10% in the third year, an additional 7% in the fourth year, another 5% in 
the fifth year, another 5% in the sixth year, and 3% in the seventh year, leaving only 
27% still in business after seven years. Another study showed that of slightly more 
than 10,000 enterprises established in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., between 1844 and 1926 
a total of only 47% lasted for three years or more and almost 80% were out of busi- 
ness within ten years of starting. 

Similar studies made in other parts of the country show essentially the same 
facts. 

Many and varied reasons are given for failure. But practically the only one 
recognized in the business world is lack of experienced and intelligent management. 
In the final analysis, management makes or breaks the business enterprise. This 
fact can not be stressed too strongly. To repeat it in another way, management 
ability is the simple reason for the difference between success and failure in the 
business world. 

—~33.4— 
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STARTING YOUR OWN BUSINESS 


Poor Management 


OME types of risks, such as floods, storms, fires, etc., can be insured against. But 
S other risks of business depend entirely upon the experience and the ability of the 
management to cope with them. So, although many reasons are given for failures, 
these usually represent the occasions for the failure rather than the causes. Had the 
management been efficient, it would have anticipated and controlled them. For 
example, the United States Department of Commerce made a study of 487 business 
establishments which went into bankruptcy in New Jersey. Of the total number 
of businesses studied, 23.5% kept no books, 29.4% kept inadequate books, and 39% 
never took an inventory. Although many of those who failed blamed the failure 
on a business depression, an analysis of the data indicates that business depression 
was the occasion rather than the cause of the failure and that inefficient management 
was the real cause. 

The following, taken from a study of 570 cases of businesses that became bank- 
rupt, shows the causes or occasions for failures as expressed in the opinions of the 
owners of the bankrupt businesses and as expressed by the creditors of the businesses: 
(Many listed several causes.) 


500 Bankruptcies 


Owners’ Opinion Creditors’ Opinion 
Causes or Occasions of Failures "har ‘=e 

Affected Affected 
INN 5 5c kk oe ye Husa eaven tens aaee bes 67.7 29.1 
RIO III o.oo bos ove eucinege dive demas 28.2 58.7 
EE iaho sat craiane eda ens anetine 48.2 32.9 
Adverse domestic and personal factors................. 35-1 28.1 
ois dieiss'a sasahedoax nears ine wniieigk kame 29.8 17.6 
REPROD Snape eee ey parece opener ters 37-9 9.1 
i en eee rr errr 31.6 5-8 
I ti aes hol 3-9 
Bucesspue @uadbens qupemer........ 2... 25.22 sien: 24.0 8.9 
65 ec 5 ihc ee es acevgannce ens 10.5 7-2 
Lomees Gree GpeUROUNO.. ...... « =. oo 5 nk ce ce seas eee: 11.6 5-8 
I ST Te Pee er re 14.6 2.7 
Buying woo agumth om Comat... .... 2... eee 9-5 3-9 
Excessive interest charged on borrowed money......... II. 2.1 
Unfavorable changes in trading areas.................. 11.2 1.9 


Study of 570 cases of business that became bankrupt from ‘Business Principles and 
Management’’ by Bernard A. Shilt and W. Harmon Wilson, published by South-Western 
Publishing Co. 


Books Essential 


8 of these reasons for failure expose the poor quality of management. For 
example, insufficient capital is given by the owners of the business as one of 
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the causes of failure in 48% of the cases and by creditors in approximately 33%. 
Yet this is entirely due to management not properly analyzing the financial require- 
ments of the business. It is poor management which is responsible for concerns 
either starting up or expanding without sufficient capital. 

Certainly a business can not know where it stands if it doesn’t keep books and 
the number of concerns that either keep no books or keep inadequate books or who 
never take an inventory is extremely high. It shows up repeatedly in various studies 
of bankruptcies and failures. 


Experience and Ability Essential 


or all of the above reasons a veteran considering starting a business should de- 
Picts if his education qualifies! him for the business, what experience he has 
had to qualify, and what management ability he possesses. Experience in business 
and managerial ability are two prime requisites for the veteran to make a success in 
business. If he doesn’t have experience, the best course is for him to get it by 
working for some one else before going into business for himself. Actually, failure 
to do so would be evidence of lack of managerial ability. 

Management ability also includes full knowledge of financial requirements, 
both as to invested capital and working capital. Those contemplating applying 
for a Government guarantee of a loan should note that the application cannot be 
approved unless the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs finds that the ability and experi- 
ence of the veteran, . . . are such that there is a reasonable likelihood that he will be success- 


fal... 
Schemes to Avoid 


HE great amount of war savings in this country, together with the problems 
yet will be faced by millions of people during the reconversion period, offer 
the swindling fraternity unusual opportunities for their schemes and promotions. 
Veterans will be high on their list of prospective victims. Many will have ready 
cash in mustering-out pay, in savings, or invested in war bonds. Only a few have 
had business experience and are aware of the many schemes which the unscrupulous 
endeavor to promote at all times and among all prospective victims. The swindler 
will try: 

1. To rush veterans into taking hasty actions. 

2. To prevent veterans from making investigations. 

3. When this is impossible, to discredit what the swindler knows in advance 
will be the outcome of such investigations. 


Better Business Bureaus have records of over 800 schemes of various sorts.: Not 
all of these relate to business ‘‘opportunity’’ schemes. For the purpose of this 
booklet, therefore, we are confining the discussion to those types of schemes which 
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STARTING YOUR OWN BUSINESS 


the veteran, looking for an opportunity to go into business, should avoid. A few 


highly speculative “‘opportunities’’ are also included. The list is not intended to 
be all-inclusive. 


Absentee Farming 


‘ee offering of land in a distant state on a cooperative arrangement to raise fruits 
or nuts, has its share of racketeers. Some seH land at exorbitant prices, minimize 
the hazards and quote misleading figures. 


Advance Fee 


F your business needs financing, don’t fall for an unscrupulous promotor who 
I offers to arrange a loan if you first pay his expenses. Front-money operators may 
offer to incorporate your business and assist in selling stock. But, when advanced 
fees have been paid to them or their associates, service usually stops or is found to 
be worthless. 


Business Brokers 


OME business brokers, in acting as agents for sellers of businesses, are irresponsible, 
S unfair to prospective purchasers, avoid all liabilities, and are interested only in 
collecting a fee. Do not be rushed into a deal. Get all verbal understandings in 
writing from the seller. Put the deal in escrow with a third, reputable, disinterested 
party. Before you sign an agreement to purchase, have all papers checked by your 
attorney and all books and records showing earning capacity, past profits, inventory, 
equipment, obligations, etc., checked by an accountant. 


Buy-Back Contracts 


_™ contracts, like money-back guarantees, are no better than the guarantors. 
They are frequently worthless promises made by dishonest promoters. 


Cash Bond 


bee advertising of attractive jobs by swindlers who request applicants to deposit 
a cash bond, is a vicious scheme that has swindled thousands. 


Fur Farms 


y, enna breeding promotions or fur farms are sometimes designed only for the 
promoters’ profit. They appeal for your investment through biological statis- 
tics which appear mathematically sound but which neglect to include the natural 
hazards incidental to such enterprises. Many include worthless offers to buy back 
the progeny at high but fictitious prices. 
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Home Work 


a home employment is often advertised in help wanted columns when the 
real and only purpose of the promoter is to make a tremendous profit on ‘‘Home 
Work”’ equipment which he has to sell. 


Job Investments 
 pemaees large earnings or a better than average weekly salary are offered to 
those who will “‘invest’’ in the business of a promoter who misrepresents. 
Listing Fee 


His is a variation of the Advance Fee Scheme. The fake business broker gets you 
Ze pay a fee for listing your name with him for finding the type of business you 
wish to engage in. Listing fees are sometimes disguised as expenses for advertising 
or circularizing prospects. 


Loan Sharks 


ign SHARKS’ take advantage of borrowers by imposing very unfair if not illegal 
terms. Some get as high as 400% interest. 


New Promotions 


bps whether you can afford to lose before you invest in any new enterprise. 
A large number of new enterprises fail. 


Partner Wanted 


ARTNER wanted propositions are sometimes nothing but deceptive frauds to get 
Pp your investment in a supposedly profitable business claiming the need of new 
funds. In a partnership, each partner is responsible for all the debts of the firm. 
Know your partner. 


Patents and Inventions 


| nem in New inventions, patents, or patent litigation ventures are usually 
risky speculations and sometimes frauds. 


Territorial Righ ts 


HOULD a high-pressure promoter lure you with the right to sell his product in 
S exclusive territory, reserve your decision until you possess the facts. Some 
promoters misrepresent their products to get quantity orders and often sell several 
people the same territorial rights. 
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Vending Machines 


OME promoters of coin-operated vending machines for nuts, confections, etc., 
S exaggerate probable earnings and otherwise deceive. 

Inasmuch as the foregoing business opportunity schemes represent the activities 
of an unscrupulous minority of schemers masquerading under the good name of busi- 
ness, it is fitting to emphasize that nearly all business is fundamentally honest and 
anxious to help the veteran. ° 

You can protect yourself by making sure you deal only with legitimate business, 
reliable persons, and responsible concerns. This you can be sure of doing by follow- 
ing the slogan of Better Business Bureaus, namely, ‘‘BEFORE YOU INVEST— 
INVESTIGATE’’. Before committing yourself, it will be useful to get the answers 
to the following questions: ) 

1. What are the facts? Do they agree with the representations? 
2. What are the promises or predictions? Are they reasonable? 


3. What is the past record of the seller or his agent? Is he worthy of con- 
fidence? 


Read Before You Sign and Keep a Copy 


RACTICALLY every business transaction involves a contract in some form. It does 
Pp not always need to be in writing, although that is advisable in any important 
transaction because oral agreements are sometimes difficult to prove or may not be 
enforceable. You should not sign a contract without reading it and understanding 
its terms. 

A complete understanding serves to guard against ill-advised undertakings, as 
well as fraudulent or unfair schemes. If you do not understand certain terms, phrases 
or fine print in a contract, delay signing until you have found out what they mean. 
The reasons are obvious. Your signature to a contract means that you have agreed 
to all its terms and provisions. Furthermore, the written document usually speaks 
for itself, holding participating parties strictly accountable for the performance of 
their mutual promises. 


Sources of Additional Information 


5 bes booklet, as stated in the introduction, covers only a few important “‘FACTS’’ 
that are not generally known. If helpful to the veteran, its purpose will be ful- 
filled. If the risks, disappointments, and schemes of business appear to have been 
emphasized, it is only because there is a lack of general and widely circulated informa- 
tion on these phases and because of the availability of extensive data on other 
phases, such as the rich rewards and satisfactions for those successful in business. 
There are many thousands of worthy opportunities to start in business and the 
warnings are given only in an attempt to avoid disaster. The country needs growing 
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and successful businesses and there is plenty of room for experienced and intelligent 
management. Service men and women can profitable study the success stories of 
individual businesses, most of which originally started as small concerns not so 
many years ago. 

The following agencies, listed alphabetically, are all interested in helping the 
veteran. Some have national headquarters and in such instances, their headquarters 
addresses are listed. In most cases, however, there are regional, field, district, or 
local offices which may render more direct and personal service. The service man or 
woman can profitably contact these agencies, state his or her problem in some detail, 
and be assured of valuable help on the problem of establishing and managing a 
business. Communicate with each one, checking off the list as you do so. 

0 Committee for Economic Development 


285 Madison Ave. 
New York 17, N. Y. 


O Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
United States Department of Commerce 


Washington 25, D. C. 


O Educational Institutions offering courses and providing information on business adminis- 
tration and research and Libraries. 


© Local Chamber of Commerce. 


O Local Veterans Service Center. (Sometimes called ‘Information and Reception’’ or 
‘Information and Referral’’.) 


0 United States Armed Forces Institute 
Madison 3, Wisconsin. 


0 Veterans’ Administration 
Washington 25, D. C. 


0 Veterans Personnel Division 
Selective Service Systems 
Washington 25, D. C. 
An extract from a pamphlet produced by the National Association of Better Business 
Bureaus, 212 Cuyahoga Building, Cleveland, 14, Ohio. Copies of the booklet may be obtained 
from them. 























There is No Greater Contradiction than that 
While the Foreman is Colorfully Pictured as a 
Versatile and Indispensable Manager His Au- 
thority Has Been Modified and Side-Stepped, His 
Pay Differential Narrowed and His Viewpoint 
Often Blindly Disregarded. 


Let the 
Foreman Manage 


By Extswortu S. GRANT 


Allen Manufacturing Company 
Hartford, Conn. 


of which may be the precipitated crisis of the foreman’s relationship to man- 

agement. This crisis, sown during the rapid rise to industrial bigness and 
cultivated by the labor ferment of the last decade, is today dramatized in the growing 
power of the three-year-old Foreman’s Association of America and the wave of 
supervisory strikes. Management is making the overdue discovery that for years it 
has extolled the virtues of foremanship but done little to protect them. 


Ts war has affected industry in many revolutionary ways, the most disturbing 


Government Straddling Issue 


ye put the present turmoil in proper perspective, it must be remembered that 
unionization of supervisory employees is not new; in fact, it has existed in the 
printing trades since 1889, and it is found in the building trades, on railroads, in the 
maritime industry, and in the mines. Recently the trend in the mass production 
industries has been toward separate and independent unions like the Foreman’s 
Association, since the C.I.O. has frowned, publicly at least, on membership along- 
side of non-supervisory workers. Meanwhile the government, unsure of the sig- 
nificance of foreman unionization, is straddling the issue by permitting supervisors 
to unionize but refusing them collective bargaining rights. The chaotic results, 
though they have fixed employers in the middle legally, have nevertheless served to 
arouse them to self-analysis and action. 

There is no greater industrial contradiction that while the foreman is colorfully 
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pictured as a versatile and indispensable manager, his once supreme authority has 
been gradually withdrawn, modified or sidestepped, the pay differential between him- 
self and his subordinates greatly narrowed through organized labor's wage gains, 
and his viewpoint as well as his position blindly disregarded in formulating and 
communicating company policies. It is the same kind of paradox that traditionally 
exists between the candidate’s promise and the officeholder’s performance. In all 
holiness the foreman is sworn in as part of management, and in all practicality he is 
treated as part of the rank and file. 


Foreman the Glamor Boy 


Y DEFINITION the word ‘‘foreman’’ means the first or chief man. The title 
‘‘foreman”’ is promiscuously used to cover every type of supervisor from the 
straw boss, setup man or group leader who directs the work of a handful to the 
general foreman, manager or superintendent who may have jurisdiction over hun- 
dreds of employees. If used to refer to a supervisor in full charge of a department or 
section thereof, who handles a number of workers with the help of assistant foremen 
and group leaders, and who reports to the general foreman or superintendent, it can 
be truly stated that in modern industry the foreman stands on the production line as 
management's closest representative to the worker. He is variously dubbed as the 
‘cutting edge’’ of management, the ‘sergeant of production’, or ‘‘management’s 
right hand’’. Certainly, to most workers, he is the company. 

If one could accept the glamorized version of the foreman’s job, he would have 
to believe that there was no limit to its variety and complexity. The war has un- 
doubtedly added many hurdles and headaches, but it is impossible that one man can 
possess so many qualities and skills and carry so many responsibilities as are cur- 
rently claimed for the foreman. In the first place the ideal of what a foreman should 
be is a long human distance from the fact of what he can be. Similar personal and 
job demands, varying only in degree, are made of every manager in the industrial 
hierarchy up to the president, and not even the best fulfills all of them to perfection. 
In the second place, once the amount of the foreman’s responsibility and authority 
is determined, specific limitations can and should be applied to his position. 


Foremen Blame Management 


ASICALLY the foreman’s job is concerned with production and people. His pri- 
B mary function is to get people to produce with maximum group efficiency and 
minimum individual dissatisfaction. All his other functions are related, and sub- 
ordinate, to that task. So much emphasis is usually placed on his technical knowl- 
edge of materials, machines and methods—his *‘know-how’’—that frequently the 
foreman’s ability to handle people is taken for granted. The modern concept, giving 
human relations their rightful place in the industrial sun, holds that the foreman 
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must know his men as well as his machines. If he is a first-rate mechanic yet un- 
skilled in leadership, he cannot be expected to manage. 

Knowing what is expected of them, how do the foremen themselves react to 
their present status? In a limited survey one out of two who were questioned felt 
unhappy and frustrated, not because of labor or government but because of manage- 
ment. They blamed management for the lack of clear lines of authority, for having 
more than one boss, for failing to provide adequate training, for being left out of 
policymaking, for being paid wages only slightly better than their subordinates. 
Perhaps the most revealing fact was their reference to management as a group distinct 
from themselves. They could not admit identity with something of which they 
were supposed to be part; they were unable to say ‘‘we’’. 


1,500,000 Foremen 


POKESMEN for the belligerent Foremen'’s Association, in answer to management's 
S claims about the importance of the foreman, argue that the world in which he 
could function as a manager disappeared ‘‘with the successful organization of mass 
production workers’’ beginning in 1935. Now, in their opinion, the foreman oc- 
cupies no more favored position than the average employee. As a result foremen 
have become increasingly worried over not only the status of their job but its 
permanence. 

Two other factors intensify this concern: the advance toward job security which 
their subordinates have achieved through labor contracts; and, the knowledge that 
industry has been compelled to treble its supervisory force in wartime to over 1,500,- 
ooo, many of whom face demotion or worse when peace comes. To the War Labor 
Board panel investigating the grievances of foremen principally in Detroit the 
F.A.A. president remarked: ‘‘If you ask me what foremen are complaining about, 
I say they want the right to hold their jobs.”’ 


The Bulldozer Disappears 


T 1s true that the ascendancy of industrial unions in the turbulent thirties changed 
I the climate in which the foreman supervised. ‘The appearance of the shop stew- 
ard and union committeeman signified the establishment of a new authority right 
in the foreman’s department. Previously, many a foreman had bossed a business 
within a business without fear from above or below. He hired and fired at will; he 
drove and discriminated in the best bulldozing tradition. Now he quickly found he 
could no longer rule as he pleased; his personal power was circumscribed by mass 
organization and law. 

This competition for authority shook the whole structure of management and its 
function, forcing the supervisor and his superiors to change their attitudes, to devise 
new techniques, to take different actions. In many cases the foreman lost ground at 
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the hands of both management and labor; the one defied his authority, the other 
spiked it by allowing the steward to bypass him in the grievance procedure and by 
placing the total responsibility for labor relations at the top of the organization. 

But even organized labor's rise does not tell the entire story of the foreman’s 
decline. Both are effects of a greater, more irresistible cause—centralization of 
industry. Mass production is impossible without industrial bigness; it is the price 
which America must pay for the highest standard of living in the world. Yet the 
human danger of bigness in business is separation—between manager and worker, 
planner and doer, office and shop. The general result is, on the surface, order and 
efficiency but, underneath, a social atmosphere that is impersonal, materialistic and 
frequently undemocratic. 

A gulf of enormous human proportions keeps management and labor apart, 
when fundamentally there is every economic reason for both to be one in purpose. 
In such an environment foremen are apt to differ from workers only in that their 
obligations grossly outweigh their rights. They stand just as far away from top 
management. They constitute a one-way street, taking but not giving, performing 
but not participating. They are foremen in title only. | 


Many Leaders Necessary 


EVERTHELESS, tO be efficient, the modern corporation requires many leaders in- 
N stead of one. As a company grows, it is necessary to divide managerial re- 
sponsibility and its twin authority into several levels of supervision, starting with 
the foreman and ending with the president. Out of this division develops staff and 
line, similar in many respects to military organization, in which one part does the 
planning and the other part the operating. All these managers are essential if the 
big boss is to maintain as,close control over the blood and bone of his business as his 
grandfather did alone. 

Under this system the foreman becomes head of a part of the whole, a link in 
the chain of management, the big boss's direct contact with the worker. His de- 
partment, instead of being a shop in itself, becomes integrated with every other 
department, and all are held together by the decisions and rules made at the top. 
His authority and responsibility are cut from the cloth that fits a manager and not a 
petty tyrant. 

Actually under the functional type of organization the supervisor has greater need 
for the qualities and skills, in addition to the status, of leadership than when he could 
call his job a throne and his department a domain. 


Ford’s 9,000 Foremen 


WwW the fact of the supervisor's relationship to management so prevalently 
incompatible with the theory, is it any wonder that foremen in the mass pro- 
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duction industries want to unionize? The N.L.R.B. has declared them to be ‘‘em- 
ployees’’ within the meaning of the Wagner Act. They have seen the fruits of 
collective action. In fact, many of those promoted to the supervisory force during 
the war were union members only yesterday when they belonged to the bargaining 
unit. Ford's gooo organized foremen in themselves add up to a large plant. And 
they have seen, especially during wartime, the deterioration of the foreman’s position 
in respect to pay, security and recognition. In the words of an authority on per- 
sonnel administration, also a vice-president of General Foods: ‘‘After the foreman 
was selected for his job he was lectured blue in the face regarding his importance as 
‘the key man in industry’, and then in too many instances no confirmation was given 
this lip service by appropriate and genuine recognition.”’ 

What is the answer: encourage foremen to join unions; resist bitterly their 
unionizing activities; eliminate foremen entirely; or make it unnecessary and unde- 
sirable for them to unionize? 


Why Not Abolish Foremen? 


b pee is a minority among executives which is willing to have foremen and most 
of their functions eliminated. These people, many of whom believe human rela- 
tions in the company is a one-man job or no job at all, argue that the foremen is nine- 
tenths technician and can never be trained as a personnel man or executive. Let 
him, they urge, be responsible for output and quality only, and leave labor relations 
and the rest to the plant manager or the personnel department. As evidence of the 
foreman’s inability to handle human relations problems they point to the wartime 
development of employee counselors. 

This argument is self-destructive because on the one hand it assumes that the 
foreman cannot become an executive in the full meaning of the word, and on the 
other it concedes that he is an executive insofar as he has charge of a department’s 
production. In other words, it leaves the foreman still in the middle—neither fish 
nor flesh. Furthermore, if the foreman's position were to be abolished, industry 
would have to create a new level of management to supervise the rank and file. 
There has to be a first line of management to maintain efficiency and morale. 

For this same reason all of management including foremen stand to lose in the 
end if foremen continue to unionize. If supervisory unions eventually succeed in 
gaining collective bargaining rights, their interests will inevitably drift toward the 
unions of production workers—man and women whom they are supposed to manage. 
And it is hard to understand how unionized foremen will be able to represent both 
management and labor at the same time. They must be one or the other. Yet it 
will not do for manufacturers to fight supervisory unions as in the past they often 
have other unions; experience shows that the best way to strengthen labor organiza- 
tions (aside from granting union security) is to resist them. 
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Foremen Must Be Made Employers 


ye SAVE its foremen, industry must first decide they are ‘‘employers’’—in both the 
functional and legal meaning of that word. Next, it must make them think of 
themselves as employers, as managers, as company representatives. It cannot 
accomplish overnight this task of changing attitudes of mind that have been built 
up for so long on what the foremen have observed and felt to the contrary. A talk 
from the president and the survival of weekly foremen’s meetings will not suffice. 
Top management must first redesign much of its own attitude and approach, then 
practice it day-by-day in countless small, frequently repeated actions. No one 
executive like the personnel man or the plant manager can be delegated to perform 
this metamorphosis; every level of supervision needs to be convinced that foremen 
are Management and to treat them as management. 


Six Basic Points 


PECIFICALLY, a policy that lets the foreman manage should, regardless of the com- 
S pany’s size, cover the following basic points: 

(1) sound selection 

(2) continuous training 

(3) adequate compensation 

(4) proper status 

(5) two-way communication 

(6) individual treatment and recognition 

Part of industry’s neglect of the foreman involves the vital matter of proper 

selection and promotion. More attention seems to have been given the selection 
of non-supervisory employees, probably because there are more of them, and because 
the appointment of foremen is usually left to some one operating executive. For 
years men have been promoted out of the ranks to supervisory jobs on the primitive 
basis of “greatest seniority’’, ‘best worker’’, or “‘boss’s favorite’’. Asa result there 
are many foremen in industry who function well as technicians but not as managers. 
These men totally lack executive capacity or are mentally too hardened to learn. 
Today it is imperative to have a sound, objective method of supervisory selection, 
placement and promotion. At the same time the incompetent and static foremen 
should be removed as fast as good personnel practice permits. 


Most Training Is a Crazy-quilt Pattern 


OREMEN training must be tailored to the company and the foreman. Because of 
Foie unrealistic ‘tendency to regard the foreman as everything from engineer to 
father confessor, there has been considerable overzealous and misguided thinking 
about his training needs. The subject matter of many supervisory training programs 
is a crazy-quilt patched with business administration, government control, social 
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psychology, leadership, and what not. The theory of such eclectic education is 
apparently that the good foreman should know a little about a lot. Before setting 
up a foreman training program it must. be recognized that the foreman’s job has a 
definable beginning and end. 

As one personnel man keenly observed: ‘‘The essence of such training is the 
imparting of specific information necessary to the successful accomplishment of the 
agreed-upon responsibilities. The nature of the training is the rifle, rather than the 
shotgun, method of hitting the target."’ The programs of Training Within Industry 
are an outstanding example of this approach. 

The purpose of supervisory training is to develop better managers through the 
basic methods of the lecture, the conference, the direct contact. The latter, em- 
phasizing personal example and follow-up, is perhaps most consistently neglected 
by the foreman’s superiors. As for content, why not ask the foremen themselves 
what they desire most to learn? In a survey at the Radio Corporation of America 
80% of the foremen gave first choice to human relations. The next three topics, 
selected by a much smaller percentage, were production control, company policies 
and instruction. Under the number one topic were stressed understanding and 
treatment of the individual workers, delegating responsibility to subordinates and 
preventing grievances. These same foremen, commenting on training techniques, 
preferred practical case illustrations of general subjects like psychology, down-to- 
earth discussion, visual aids such as movies and slides, and short, intensive, volun- 
tary courses. 


Proper Pay 


DEQUATE pay for the foreman is that which is commensurate with his position 
A as determined by job evaluation. The foreman with real managerial responsi- 
bility should be paid a salary substantially (45%-25%) higher than the total earn- 
ings of his highest-paid subordinate. Wherever possible the foreman should partici- 
pate in an incentive plan based on more production at lower cost. 

To give the foreman proper status in the organization, first the boundaries of 
his job must be sharply drawn, and secondly he must be delegated specific authority 
sufficient to carry out his specific responsibility. Obviously, the amount of author- 
ity is determined by the scope of the job, which in turn depends on the size of the 
company. The more levels and divisions of supervision, the less authority for each. 
There are clear indications that the trend toward centralizing functions in staff de- 
partments is being reversed and that the foreman is getting back many of them, 
not for the purpose of restoring his throne, but in order to facilitate departmental 
teamwork, individual treatment and leadership. 

Essential symbols of authority are a desk and a telephone, a place to talk with 
employees privately, and a clerk if necessary. The foreman should unquestionably 
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have the right to accept or reject job applicants selected by the employment office, 
and he should be the first step in the grievance procedure. When a time study is 
made, a piece rate set or a new job evaluated, the foreman should be consulted and 
his approval obtained. He should be able to recommend pay increases for his em- 
ployees. Under no circumstances ought he to be bypassed by a subordinate or a 
superior. 


Foremen Included in Consultative Management 


y feerey communication goes hand in hand with proper status. The principle 
behind keeping the foreman informed and enabling him to inform you is con- 
sultative management. Numerous channels of communication exist: regular meet- 
ings on company time, supervisory letters, memos, questionnaires, daily contacts. 
Policy changes, orders and other information are often given out without advance 
notice or sufficient explanation. It is essential that all company policies and prac- 
tices be clearly set down and put into a foreman’s manual. 

Better still is to have the foremen assist in the preparation of such a manual by 
analyzing their duties in relation to standard policies and practices and calling to top 
management's attention any omissions or discrepancies. In this way they will gain 
a fuller understanding of their position and its place in the organization. 

In addition, it is wise to have foremen represented during contract negotiations 
(or at other management meetings which directly concern them), not only to present 
the supervisory viewpoint but also to keep all foremen fully and quickly informed. 
A few companies have even established representative supervisory committees to 
discuss and recommend policy. 


Complaints—Doubts—Failings 


MAJOR aim of the Foremen’s Association is a formal grievance procedure. The 
A War Labor Board panel in Detroit seemed to conclude, in weighing the relation- 
ship between foremen and higher executives, that ‘‘management should do less talk- 
ing and more listening’’. It is patent that foremen are human beings with problems, 
complaints, doubts, failings. Their lot is to be bawled out when they fall down but 
rarely given credit when they come through. They deserve to be treated with at 
least the same amount of individual consideration from their superiors as they in 
turn are expected to give to their subordinates. 

Good job relations between foreman and superior consist of praise when due, 
solicitation of the foreman’s ideas, consultation before the deed, full admittance of 
the foreman into the superior’s confidence, fair and sincere dealing day in and day out. 
Periodic merit rating is one tool to bring the foreman and his superior closer together. 
Perhaps the major factor is a foreman’s performance in the executive makeup of the 
superior to whom he reports. 
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Isolated as he is because of his staff function, the top executive is inclined to forget 
or minimize the fact that the foreman knows the average worker better than any 
one else. Moreover, he is responsible for carrying out all company policies and 
getting the average worker to accept them. 


Rooted into the Foundations of Management 


or these simple reasons alone the foreman ts rooted into the foundation of 

management. For these reasons alone he has a valuable and continuous contribu- 
tion to make to company progress. It would seem that unionism appeals only to 
foremen in companies where top management consistently frustrates their desire to 
belong to management. To doubt the foreman’s ability to handle this responsi- 
bility is to lack faith in management itself; to fail to make him part of management. 
is inviting great trouble and expense. 

Foremen do not want an easier job but the chance to do a better job. Yet to 
an increasing degree the foremen, as well as the worker, is demonstrating loss of 
pride in his work and of confidence in his boss. Industry's answer must be to give 
the genuine foreman his proper place on the team, to back him up, to show him the 
goal, to let him manage. 








The Labor-fixers and Confidential Consultants 
Who Have Tried to Surround Our Work with an 
Air of Mystery and Intrigue belong with the 
Witch Doctors. This also Applies to the Bally- 
hoo Artists and Social Service Welfare Workers. 





Personnel Problems 
after Victory 


By Forrest H. KirKpaTrIcK 


Radio Corporation of America 
Camden, N. J. 


economic problems. The Committee for Economic Development has stated 

that our postwar employment goal must be fifty-six million to sixty million 
workers with a gross output of goods and services to support such employment esti- 
mated at one hundred thirty-five billion dollars, plus ten billion dollars for military 
goods. Such a goal must be contrasted with the top prewar year of 1940 when we 
had forty-six million employed workers, with gross output at ninety- eight billion 
dollars, plus two billion dollars for military goods. 


T sEEMs Clear that the first few years after this war will find us in the grip of major 


A World of Superlatives 


conomic stability will depend upon our success in offsetting decreases in demand 
E for some products with increases in demand for other products. Some econo- 
mists have said that we shall be living in a world of superlatives—a world of record- 
breaking ‘‘highs’’ and “‘lows.’’ They call attention to 1941, when Americans were 
driving twenty-nine million automobiles. At the end of this year the number of 
automobiles will be down to twenty-three million or less. If employment after the 
war is higher than in 1940, Americans may want to drive considerably more than 
twenty-nine million automobiles—probably thirty-three million or thirty-four 
million. 

On the other hand, we are told that in the last four years the machine tool 
industry produced thirty times the output of any prewar years. We are also told 
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that the electronic industries have increased production of radio and radar so much 
that a small percentage of the present work force could produce the equivalent of 
the 1941 production. 

Whether we agree with all such statements and statistics or not, there is general 
agreement that the reconversion and readjustment period after V-Day will be 
freighted with many problems. Taxes and tariffs, government-owned war plants, 
surplus military stocks, renegotiation of war contracts, continuation of price and 


wage controls, planning of demobilization, and the care of the handicapped and 
dislocated are some of the problems. 


Job Security and Wages 


F MAJOR importance will be the handling of personnel and labor relations in the 
O years just ahead. There are some explosive elements in this area and they come 
from the two important issues of job security and wages—issues which are assuming 
greatly increased importance in the minds of many employees as the progress of the 
war brings us closer to the inevitable lay-offs and shorter work week. The recent 
hearings before the War Labor Board on the modification of the ‘“‘Little Steel’’ 
formula showed that labor unions seem to be suffering from a case of ‘conversion 
jitters.’’ To them a war-contract-cancellation policy that fails to take into account 
loss of earnings due to overtime, incentive bonuses, and similar schemes is regarded 
as a calamity. 

In these war years millions of men and women have changed their homes, seek- 
ing employment and wartime wages. Fear and uncertainty on the part of many of 
these migrants is likely to develop into panic as cancellations and cutbacks are 
announced. Many will gradually return to the farms and rural areas from whence 
they came. Others will remain in the industrial centers where they are now em- 
ployed and others will be compelled to make quick shifts from the ‘‘one-industry”’ 
towns where they are now employed. 


Flavor of Unreality ‘ 


OME have enjoyed comparatively well-paid jobs in shipbuilding and aircraft plants, 
S but others have been confined to comparatively low wage fields like textiles. 
But workers seem to sense that there is a flavor of ‘‘unreality’’ about the present 
situation. They know that there will undoubtedly be cut-backs, lay-offs, shorter 
hours, and some unemployment. Job insecurity may become a national as well as a 
personal hysteria. 

Recently Detroit faced one of the most serious labor threats of the war—serious 
not only because of the potential number of workers involved,- but also because of its 
effect on the war effort at a crucial time. All of Detroit’s major war plants were 
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threatened with shut-down when a strike of about 4,000 maintenance workers, mem- 
bers of the Maintenance, Construction and Power House Council, UAW-CIO, was 
called. At that time Louis G. Miriani, Chairman of the Regional War Labor Board, 
stated that in his opinion, this situation was the result of typical feeling on the part 
of labor and was going to get worse. This means that the current mood of many 
American workers is on the side of dissatisfaction with their lot and it is due prin- 
cipally to the uncertainties of postwar adjustment. 


Wage Bargaining 


N BARGAINING about wage rates after V-Day, labor and management will confront 
I a combination of common and opposing interests that will be more disturbing 
than in any other period of our history. Both labor and management will want to 
expand markets, for employment will depend on sales as truly as do profits. The 
sales of any product depend, in turn, on keeping its unit price so adjusted to the 
prices of other goods as to attract buyers. 

As a rule the lower the selling price in relation to other prices, the larger the 
sales. But prices must cover costs if prices and employment are to be assured. In 
most industries, labor charges are the largest item of expense next to materials. So 
if unions seek to maximize incomes of the total membership, which not all unions do, 
they will have to consider what effect such wage demands will have upon unit costs, 
nnit selling prices, physical volume of sales and employment. 

To find what wage rates, between the admittedly too low or too high, will be 
most advantageous to labor will tax the shrewdest judgment. The wage rates most 
advantageous to the employer are no easier to determine. An employer might 
suffer from rates so high that they would force an advance of selling prices sufficient 
to reduce sales drastically. Very low rates on the other hand cannot suit an em- 
ployer who must get an adequate supply of competent labor in competition with 
other industries. Unfortunately sober analysis of common and conflicting interests 
is seldom the sole factor in collective bargaining on wages. Anger, obstinacy, 
personal ambition and* politics—both union and party politics—sometimes have a 
large part in fixing demands and swaying the final decision. 


Degree of Unemployment 


5 yar is disagreement and uncertainty, of course, as to the extent of postwar un- 
employment. Estimates have run as low as one million and as high as fifteen 


million. These conflicting estimates are bewildering unless one realizes that the 
‘‘postwar period”’ will have many phases. There will be a period after ‘‘V-E’’ day, 
another after ‘“V-J’’ day, and then the swing into full peacetime economy. Men 
now doing work that will continue in peace probably will be best off. Those en- 
gaged in work that ends with the war must change jobs and will be in a weaker posi- 
tion. One is often reminded of the conversation from “‘Alice in Wonderland.”’ 
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‘I don’t see,’ said the Caterpillar. 

‘‘T’'m afraid that I can’t put it more clearly,’’ Alice replied very politely, ‘‘for 
I can’t understand it myself to begin with, and being so many different sizes in a day 
is very confusing.”’ 

The main problem of unemployment, of course, will arise when war production 
is virtually eliminated with the final termination of hostilities in Japan. At that 
time we shall have almost complete demobiltzation and reconversion. The measures 
instituted during the months following the defeat of Germany, however, will sub- 
stantially affect the magnitude of the unemployment problem in the later period. 
Such measures may also determine a pattern for business, labor and government to 
follow in later months. , 


Social Policy Will Determine Labor Force 


| 7 significance of our social policy will have much to do with the size of the total 

labor force, and consequently the unemployment residual. This is indicated by 

the possibility that several million withdrawals from the labor market might occur 

if we have a program of government subsidies for expanded educational opportunities, 

increased old age coverage and higher benefits, and more liberal family allowance or 

income tax reductions for dependents, thus making it possible for some women to 
return to the household who otherwise would not do so. 

In some instances the reemployment of war workers in industries producing 
civilian goods will call for training. There is some expectancy that many industries 
producing war goods will return to production which will not utilize the single 
skills of many war workers. Many industries, and especially local plants of large 
industries which have shifted their operations during the war, may not return to 
the manufacture of prewar lines. A large segment of present-day workers may have 
to undertake less skilled work, or relocate where a single skill may be in demand, or 
be retrained in new skills needed by local industry. 


Will Unions Disintegrate? 


oME personnel men feel that the period of transition and readjustment may also 
S bring the disintegration of unions and a general decline in membership. I do 
not look for this to happen in the next four years. Let us keep in mind that, in the 
past, American labor has scored its greatest gains during the process of readjustment 
after great wars. Usually the prices of labor have declined less rapidly than the 
prices of commodities at retail. During postwar depressions the slighter fall of 
wage rates from wartime peaks, has been more than offset by large unemployment. 
But when business picked up again, the slow subsidence of wage rates compared 
with living costs has brought about a substantial rise in ‘‘real wages.’’ Whether 
this bit of economic history will repeat itself after V-Day remains to be seen, but I 
am inclined to think it will. 
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Workers will certainly be reluctant to see their rates cut, and the strength of 
their unions will presumably be used to resist reductions. The labor argument is 
that ‘“‘unemployment compensation”’ for corporations is a fixed fact under present 
legal procedure, while unemployment compensation for wage-earners during the 
reconversion period will be wholly inadequate. It seems certain that we may look 
for an even more militant attitude on the part of unions in the years just ahead and 
on just such points. 

Labor leaders contrast the ‘human side of reconversion’’ with items of ‘‘de- 
preciation,’’ ‘‘obsolescence,’’ ‘‘reserves,’’ ‘‘tax refunds,’’ and similar devices which 
they maintain the laws permit corporations to apply to their finances. Quite 
naturally they would like at least to maintain present wage standards, which they 
do not consider entirely adequate. Yet they are worried lest government and 
corporate policies may ignore their desires and needs. 


Carry-over of War-time Policies 


HERE is the strong probability that wartime developments in settling labor dis- 
T putes may come to be almost folkways. We may be working under a new frame 
of reference that we do not yet recognize. It might be useful, therefore, to take 
stock of the practices which have come to be accepted in large part through War 
Labor Board sponsorship. Among the most important policies are: 


(1) Equal pay for equal work regardless of sex, color, or race. 

(2) Minimum wage rates to eliminate substandards of living. 

(3) Maintenance of membership and its latent corollary of union responsi- 
bility. 

(4) Job classifications and integrated wage rate schedules. 

(5) Premium pay for shift work. 


(6) Arbitration as the capstone of union-management relations. 


Moreover, it requires no bold prophet to suggest that three other policies, 
already perceptible, might take on a more definite shape in the immediate future. 
These are: (1) extension of collective bargaining to include group insurance and 
employee benefit plans; (2) recognition of the right to collective bargaining an the 
part of organizations of supervisory employees; and (3) development of guaranteed 
annual wage plans. 


Differentials Wiped Out 


T 1s Clear to all of us, I am sure, that the economics of war have served to wipe 
I out pay differentials as between men and women, or white and Negroes, who do 
the same work. Not only has this become national policy, but to an important 
extent—it has become national reality. It must be anticipated, therefore, that a 
movement to re-emphasize or re-establish differential pay will meet with consid- 
erable resistance. Hence, most personnel men take it for granted that equal pay for 
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equal work is here to stay. If correct, this will doubtless be an important factor 
in personnel planning—influencing the composition of the postwar work forces. 
And plants that have been able to classify jobs in terms of ‘‘female jobs’’ and “‘male 
jobs’’ will soon have to give attention to a more realistic job classification and 
evaluation program. Likewise we must plan for better measures of work per- 
formance and efficiency. 

In every War Labor Board award where the Union- -management dispute in- 
volved the writing of a contract, the board has provided for the arbitration of un- 
settled grievances. In doing so it blazed no new trail, for many firms and vaions 
have a long history of arbitration. But the Board has brought arbitration to every 
industry and type of enterprise in the land, and it has found arbitration to be among 
the least controversial of its standard recommendations. It seems certain, there- 
fore, that in the future an employer will find little if any public support if he refuses 
to write an arbitration provision into the union contract. 





Specific Problems 
Ww planning for the handling of specific personnel problems in the years just 


ahead—especially at the time of war contract cutbacks and cancellations— 
is one of the major responsibilities of every personnel officer at this time. Such 
personnel problems as the following will present themselves: 


(1) Job priority to returning veterans. (Unions are far from reconciled to 
the absolute job priority given to veterans by the Selective Service 
Act.) 

(2) Seniority in lay-offs and promotions, espécially where an ‘‘ability’’ 
clause gives management discretionary rights in selecting employees 
for a lay-off, a re-hire, or promotion. 

(3,.) Down-grading of employees and resulting reduction in their rates of pay. 

(4) Lay-offs of employees belonging to minority groups. (Certain problems 
will also come when employees belonging to minority groups re re- 
tained because of ‘‘ability’’ or seniority.) 

(5) Reduction of hours in work week with the consequent 20% cut (ap- 
proximate) in take-out pay. 

(6) Transfer of supervisors back to production work and the resulting squeeze 
on the seniority rights of production workers. 

(7) Absorption and adjustment of returning war veterans. Some will come 
back with physical handicaps, others with mental and emotional mal- 
adjustments, some will be looking for the “‘big money’’ that war work- 
ers earned, others will have a ‘“‘hero complex.”’ 

(8) Unionization of professional, white collar workers, and supervisory 
employees. 

(9) Work loads and rate setting for efficient peacetime operations when there 
is sharp price competition. 

(10) Fraudulent or questionable claims for workmen's compensation benefits 
at time of cut-backs and lay-offs. 
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Friction Can Be Reduced 


AM NOt sO optimistic as to believe that friction, dispute and tension involving 
I these situations can be entirely eliminated. They can be reduced and diluted 
by careful planning. Sound procedures must be worked out in advance for each 
situation. These must be properly implemented with accurate records and operating 
techniques. Employment estimates can be made, personnel policies can be clarified, 
procedures for lay-off and down-grading can be determined, jobs can be classified 
and evaluated. The importance of adequate and complete personnel records cannot 
be stressed too much. 


Study of Jobs Available 


A DETERMINATION Of the jobs available in each plant or industry of course can be 
made by careful study of proposed production schedules. Such data and pro- 
cedures as the following are needed. 


1. Number of jobs that will be available after V-Day on the basis of planned 
civilian production and estimated war production. 
(a) By departments and job classifications within departments. 
(b) Total number of jobs available in all departments. 
. Number of employees who will be available. 
(a.) Number of employees, if any, now working on civilian production . . . 
by departments and job classifications. 
(b) Number of employees now working on war production . . . by de- 
partments and job classifications. 
(c) Total number of employees available from all sources. 
. Comparison of the total number of jobs expected to be available with the 
total number of employees who will be available. 
(a) Re-examination of planned production and job creating possibilities 
if more people than jobs will be available after V-Day. 


. Number of jobs expected to be available after V-Day . . . by departments 
and job classifications . . . final determination. 

. Number of employees who will be transferred to civilian production and 
Number of employees expected to be surplus. 


Serious study of current practices, policies and trends in the field of personnel 
management will make clear, however, that there are many constructive forces and 
influences at work. These are of varying value and import. None can be dis- 
associated from the total social scene or from the climate of opinion in which per- 
sonnel management lives and moves and has its being. It is obvious that, in the 
last few years, management has lost to government, and to a lesser degree to labor 
unions, the leadership of its employees. The older pattern of relationships between 
employer and employees has been challenged by a new philosophy imposed by public 
opinion and by Federal law. This represents a change in relationship that has 
tremendous significance and wide implications. 

In the near future we may be seeing an entirely new responsibility pushed toward 
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management, and in most instances, being intelligently accepted, namely, that one 
of the principle objectives of a business enterprise is to provide steady work oppor- 
tunities for all employees. This, too, carries tremendous significance and many 
errors. ‘Full employment”’ is a phrase which postwar planners have been using to 
excess but it is ambiguous and cloudy in meaning. 


A Labor Flat 


N A recent Brooking’s study concerned with national income, the author made 
I the assumption that there would be a “‘reasonably full employment’’ in 1947. 
He then went on to point out that this would mean that ‘‘something like three 
million would normally not be working.’’ Included in this large group would be 
‘‘some unemployables, those out because of protracted illness, the seasonally unem- 
ployed, and those in the process of shifting from one job to another.’’ It seems 
certain that there would be a ‘‘labor flat’’ due to such factors as those outlined above, 
even at times of maximum employment. 

But a number of other questions might be raised in connection with the meaning 
of this term. Is full employment based upon a forty-hour week? Or, if there were 
substantial unemployment at that number of hours, would an attempt be made to 
secure ‘‘full employment’’ by reducing the working week to thirty-five hours or even 
less? Does full employment mean a worker at any job? Or does it mean that work- 
ers are located in those jobs where they can make their maximum contribution to 
production—and how can this be determined? Depending upon which of these two 
assumptions is made, the aggregate volume of production would be widely different 
and so would the real incomes of our people. 

Are we to consider our labor force fully occupied if part of it is engaged in make- 
work projects, such as a new WPA? Would employment on extended public works 
projects be considered as desirable as work in private employment? Does full 
employment mean a job for everyone who wants to work? What about those 
persons who were past 4o before the war and who had difficulty obtaining jobs? 
Recently they have been considered as a welcome addition to our labor force. What 
about after the war? 

Moreover, what time period shall be used to determine whether or not there 
is full employment? At certain times of the year there is a large volume of seasonal 
employment in agriculture, retail stores, textile trades and others. At other times 
many of these workers are unemployed or work only part time. Are we referring 
to the utilization of labor supply for a period of a year? If we are, what constitutes 
full utilization—fifty-two weeks, fifty weeks, or some lesser number? 


“Full Employment” Wrong Term 


r TALKING Of ‘‘full employment’’ may we not be setting up a goal which is unat- 
tainable under a dynamic and progressive economy? How meaningful can this 
phrase be if at the same time it is believed that as many as 3,000,000 persons would 
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still be unemployed? Would there not be many disappointments over the failure 
to achieve such a goal if people come to believe that it is attainable? These ques- 
tions suggest the use of a more moderate description of our goals. A more usable 
and less misleading phrase might be ‘‘high level’’ or “‘maximum”’ or ‘‘optimum”’ 
employment, which would not give rise to the unrealistic conceptions concealed 
in the phrase ‘‘full’’ employment. 


There are signs on every hand to indicate that industrial management has a 
broader, wiser, and more helpful concept of personnel problems and responsibilities 
than ever before. This gives us courage as we look to the years just ahead. Most 
of us see many difficulties but we also see great opportunities if intelligence and J 
integrity give supporting strength to the work that falls to personnel and labor 
Management. 


Watershed of Social History 


N THE whole social scene, we seem to be moving toward a new era, the structure 

and functions of which are only faintly perceivable. It seems to be a period in 
which ‘‘human resources’’ will be counted at a much higher value in business and 
industrial life. In this era the industrial worker will move in a new sphere of im- 
portance and influence. He will have recognition and security beyond the dreams 
of earlier crusaders for social justice. We seem to be standing on one of the great 
watersheds of social history. 

Certainly it is clear to the men in this audience that there is need for exercising 
sound judgment and for thoughtful planning as we build into the future. Prejudices 
and patterns of other years must be put aside quickly. Loose and flippant personnel 
work must go. The problems we face will demand something better than informal 
and careless methods of dealing with employment, placement, training, grievances, 
and wage rates. First rate methods and men are needed in this field! Personnel 
techniques, personnel policies, and the whole status of personnel administration 
must assume greater importance in the business and industrial world. Our work— 
now somewhat haphazard and confused in purpose and techniques—must be rede- 
signed and must gradually be lifted to a higher level of professional competence and 
management acceptance. 





We Know Little about Social Factors 


omEepAY—and I think it will be soon—all industrial leaders will be stirred by the 
S sharp realization that human factors in business and industry are more important 
than any others and that we know very little about them. Then they will face the 
fact that personnel administration must be provided with adequate support— 
financial and organizational—and that a new generation of men must be recruited 
for this work. 
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Now we realize that the “‘labor fixers’’ and ‘confidential consultants’’ who have 
tried to surround our work with an air of mystery and intrigue belong with the witch 
doctors. The bally-hoo artists and welfare workers, who have tried to make 
l personnel work seem like a social service activity are ‘‘on the wrong bus’’. 


Armed Truce Poor Aim 


RTHRIGHTNESS, realism, intelligence, competence, and a durable faith in man— 
Fhicse qualities belong to personnel management now and in the future. Our 
work is a professional service, set toward the best utilization and development of 
the human resources. It must not be regarded as simply a means for maintaining an 
armed truce, a channel for pious preachments or a program of sentimental welfare. 

Our first task is to do all we can to help in the winning of this war—for freedom, 
for justice, for decency, for fair dealings with all men. And in the winning of that 
war to work also for the winning of a war within our own industrial organization— 
for freedom, for justice, for decency, and for fair dealings with all men. This may 
sound a bit idealistic but if we lose our reach toward the ‘“‘things that exceed our 
grasp’ we shall never learn how to be master craftsmen. With such faith—per- 
sonnel problems after V-Day will be handled by men who see opportunities in 
difficulties—rather than difficulties in great opportunities. 


SS — wr none 





From a talk before the Pittsburgh Personnel Association. 








Management Has a Moral Responsibility in 
Dealing with the Health Problems of Employees. 
It Must Pay a Heavy Price if It Shirks This 
Responsibility. 


Industrial 
Medicine 


By J. J. Wirrmer, M.D. 


Consolidated Edison Company of New York 
New York, N. Y. 


that device by which, in the pitch-black dead of night our boys have sunk 

battleships beyond the range of the camera or the human eye. In another sense 
it is older than the Pyramids. The art of generating electricity, like the art of prac- 
ticing medicine, constantly acquires new aspects, but the underlying principles re- 
main unchanged. The year does not pass in which we are not startled by the inven- 
tion of some new electrical device, or by a miracle-working advance in the practice 
of medicine. But the discovery of new laws, new principles, is not so simple: And 
I speak of principles because it is only by the recognition of basic principles that management 
can discharge its responsibility for personal relationships. It is only by a grim, steadfast 
adherence to principles that the industrial physician can discharge his responsibility 
to his employer, his patient and himself. 


T ONE sense the electrical industry with which I am connected is as new as radar, 


Moral Responsibility 


AM a doctor, not a sky-pilot, a physician, not a philosopher, a healer, not a 
I preacher. But as a doctor, a physician, a healer, I believe that the industrial 
doctor shares with management a moral responsibility to society which is quite apart 
from material, economic or financial responsibility. Fortunately it is true that a 
man’s success as an industrial doctor varies directly with his success as a practitioner 
of medicine. The more clearly he recognizes the moral nature of his obligation, 
the better he will serve the industry of which he is a part. 
Actually, of course, there are no “‘industrial doctors,’’ except in the sense that 
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a doctor becomes competent to solve the medical problems that are inherent in in- 
dustry. The best industrial doctor is simply the doctor who is most competent in 
the practice of medicine and has been able to apply his practice to the industrial field. 
The moment he forgets that fact he ceases to be a good industrial doctor. Similarly, 
the moment a corporation forgets that it has a moral obligation to discharge in the 
personal or medical care of its workers, it will start failing as a unit of industry. 

You can shirk a duty. You can evade a responsibility. But you can no more 
avoid a moral responsibility without paying a price than a bare handed splicer can 
handle ‘‘hot’’ wires without a stinging, painful or mortal shock. I stress this point 
because I believe it is the heart of the problem of personal relationships in industry. 
Once an industrial executive, doctor, nurse or laboratory worker recognizes that he 
has a moral obligation to discharge, he has reached the halfway point in the solution 
of his personal or medical problem. 


Electricity Not New 


N THE Consolidated Edison System we have what I am told is one of the most 
I efficient electrical machines in the world. Extracting energy from tre mendously 
high pressure, high temperature, steam, it generates 50,000 kilowatts and then passes 
along to low pressure equipment steam which has still enough life in it to develop 
another 50,000 kilowatts which is enough energy to light a dozen Empire State 
buildings. Every possible refinement, such as the generator’s hydrogen cooling 
system, is incorporated in this machine, which makes older units look like relics of 
the horse and buggy age. But the electrical principles on which that machine is 
based were not discovered this year, last year or the year before. They were enunci- 
ated by men of science more than a hundred years ago, or roughly half a century 
before electricity first lighted the sidewalks of New York. 

Long before that electricity in some degree had been utilized or harnessed by 
mankind. Electric shock therapy made its appearance, not recently, but in the 
century before Christ, or. earlier. Electric lightning bolts were first controlled in 
the most ancient times of which we have record. Thus the royal physician at the 
Court of Artaxerxes recorded experiments in which the Persian king, twenty-four 
hundred years ago, used iron swords to subdue the fury of electric thunder storms. 

In our own time we have seen startling advances in medical practice but the 
beacon lights which should guide our progress were erected by prophets and philoso- 
phers centuries before Christ. As the evolution of society progresses we understand 
these beacon light principles more clearly but principles themselves remain un- 
changed. Thus the concept of the brotherhood of man was understood in Palestine 
long before the Christian era. I repeat, therefore, that whoever participates in 
management, whether executive, physician, or supervisor, must discharge moral 
responsibilities as well as regular routines. 

Without treading on the toes of the private practitioner I may say that the 
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industrial doctor occupies an advantageous position in his treatment of his patients. 
He is in a position to recommend diagnosis and treatment in many cases where the 
private physician is held back by the ‘‘pocketbook’’ aspect of the case. Thanks to 
his intimate connection with his corporation’s supervisors he is in a position to 
know that a man’s health is below par long before the patient's private physician is 
aware that he is sliding down. 


Early Diagnosis and Treatment 


NEED not tell you that early diagnosis and early treatment afford the surest means 
I of arresting or curing a physical or mental ailment. Not infrequently the timing 
of the diagnosis spells the difference between work or unemployment, health or 
sickness, life or death. In addition, the industrial physician in every instance 
should have the opportunity of recommending to his corporation’s principal execu- 
tives procedures which can go far toward improving employe health. I refer to 
procedures involving periodic examinations, medical department attention to ab- 
senteeism, medical approval of materials used by employes, etc. It is not only the 
industrial doctor’s opportunity, it is his duty to advise management in matters re- 
lating to employe health. 

Here we come to the nub of the question. Aside from a corporation’s medical 
department, where does the responsibility for employe health rest? To say that it 
rests with ‘‘the supervisors’ isnot enough. Where a problem is charged to everyone 
it is handled effectively by no one. Let me say with all the fervency at my command 
that primarily management's responsibility rests with the corporation's principal 
officials—with board chairmen, presidents, vice presidents, and department heads. 
Only when they have recognized their responsibility, can we be sure that minor 
supervisors, down the line will discharge theirs. Make ‘‘management’s responsi- 
bility’’ read ‘‘executive responsibility’’ and you have the answer to the problem of 
personal relationships. The private practitioner is not in constant touch with his 
patients, supervisors and executives. The industrial doctor has the golden oppor- 
tunity of placing his views before them and seeking if not insisting upon their help 
in preserving employe health. Only in seizing this opportunity can the industrial 
doctor discharge his obligation to himself. 


Relations with Superiors 


HE help of supervisors, all the way down the ladder from president to section 
foreman, is indispensable to the physician seeking early diagnosis and early treat- 
ment of his employe-patients. It follows then that he must know the supervisors, 
become acquainted with them, obtain their confidence and ‘‘sell’’ them on the 
crucial importance of referring below-par workers to the medical department. One 
of the principal doctors in my own corporation recently spent three months in the 
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field doing that very thing. To do their job competently industrial practitioners 
must have first-hand knowledge of conditions under which employes work. 
Through personal contacts they must obtain the confidence, the willingness of super- 
visors to “‘play ball’’ with them in watching over employes’ health. 

The more important a man’s job is, the more he feels impelled to retire into an 
ivory tower and let ‘‘someone else’’ handle supervision questions. I am well aware 
that executives must delegate matters to their assistants, but the primary responsi- 
bility still rests with them. Ivory towers must be torn down if management is to 
do its job. They have no place in an industrial system which recognizes its moral 
responsibility for the well-being of its employes. Is this visionary? Impractical? 
Private enterprise will not survive if management does not recognize and discharge 
its moral as well as its material responsibilities. 

The world owes no man a living but here in the United States, thank God, it 
owes every man the opportunity of making a living—and that is where private enter- 
prise comes in, that is where management comes in, that is where we come in. It 
is our duty as executives, supervisors, personnel men and physicians, not just to hire 
and fire but to do our utmost to see that our employes’ well-being is so preserved that 
they can do their work properly and discharge their obligations to themselves, their 
families and their community. 


How Far Should We Go 


ow far should we go in our effort to preserve employe health? Is a preplacement 
H examination enough or should we have the most elaborate medical set-up we 
can devise? Should we begrudge funds for this purpose or is the sky the limit? 
There is no rule-of-thumb answer to this question. Every industry and every cor- . 
poration has its own needs and must find its own answers. Here again executive 
responsibility looms large for in every case the responsible executives advised by 
competent medical men, must determine the extent to which their corporate funds 


will be employed. The ceiling on expenditures for industrial medicine is reached 


when results equal costs—results in work-hours saved, improved job performance, 
loyalty, and a host of other advantages. Participation by employes in furnishing 
the funds is, in my opinion, not without advantages to industrial medical programs. 
An employe who helped pay his own way is freed from any ‘“‘free clinic’’ thoughts 
which might injure his relations with the company and his respect for himself. 
Labor and management are partners—not servants and masters—in the conduct of 
private enterprise. : 

In planning its medical program management must remember that whatever 
spiritual endowments a man may have his body is a machine and must be treated as 
such. Like a machine—a boiler which must be taken out for overhaul—it runs down 
at times, develops squeaks, rust spots, sluggishness and the threat of breakdown if 
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deterioration is not halted. Management must remember that the cost of helping 
men over their health hurdles is less than the cost of replacement. Put it crudely. 
If you lose your man you lose your investment in this man. Healthy bodies are just 
as necessary to industry as smoothly working machines for what good is the finest 
machine if you haven't a healthy mantorunit. As I have suggested it is fortunate 
for all of us that the practical necessities of private enterprise run parallel to the 
procedures dictated by humanitarianism. 


All Should Have Annual Examination 


F EARLY diagnosis and treatment is the surest way of preserving employe health, 
I how can we be sure that timely diagnoses are being made? We can do this in two 
ways. First, by winning the confidence of supervisors, and selling them on sending 
below-par employes to the Medical Department for examination. Secondly by 
annual voluntary examinations—examinations for everybody, from top flight execu- 
tives to rank and file workers. Especially should pressure be placed on supervisors 
to undergo annual examination. I say ‘‘especially supervisors’’ because the com- 
pany has a larger investment in them than in the average employe; because a sick 
supervisor can raise cain with other employes; because by having himself examined 
the supervisor sets an example for others to follow. Furthermore I recommend a 
medical examination for anyone, executive or workman, who has more than three 
sick absences a year. Over a period of three years most of your employes will be 
covered in this way. 

An industrial doctor who is working closely with supervisors will come in 
contact with employes who have started the down-hill slide. He will find out what 
is physically wrong, cure or arrest the troublesome condition and in many cases 
restore his patient to health. Vigilance is necessary for it is generally admitted that 
for every man absent from his job two other men are working at decreased efficiency 
because of a chronic or dormant medical condition. Thus men sufferitig from 
chronic nephritis, diabetes mellitus, generalized arteriosclerosis, chronic arthritis 
and anemia of various types over a period of years will gradually lose efficiency and 
finally break down. In many cases, the reduction of their efficiency can be halted 
and a final breakdown avoided by early diagnosis and care. 


Returnin g Veterans 


HE industrial doctor owes an even greater obligation to returning veterans than 
fe employes who have not risked their health, their skins, their lives to save his. 
All returning veterans, without exception, face problems in readjusting themselves 
to their work, their families and their community, but returning veterans impose no 
medical problem which the industrial physician is not called upon to solve every day 
in the year. Peace as well as war produces broken bodies and broken minds. It is 
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the physician's God-given opportunity to mend these injured bodies and mangled 
minds. War increases the responsibility but his technical problem is unchanged. 
Further I suggest that we discard thoughts of “‘post-war’’ problems. The end of 
the war has already come for veterans returning to our ranks. If there be a problem 
—and I see no special problem for physicians—it must be solved mow not tomorrow. 
And God help the industry, corporation or doctor failing to go the limit in helping 
these returning boys. Here again moral obligations take precedence over the legal, 
financial or economic considerations involved. ~ 


From a paper presented at the Postgraduate Course in Industrial Medicine at the Long 
Island College of Medicine, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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The Desired Objective is to Get the Employee 
to Work Out His Own Problems, To Think 
Independently and Objectively about His Diffi- 
culties and to Lead Him Toward Self-confidence 
and Self-guidance. 


Vhat zs 
A Grievance? 


By ScuuyLer Hos.ett 


Kansas City Quartermaster Depot 
Kansas City, Mo. 


job’’ problems and the responsibility of counselors regarding each. Under 

this policy, the counselor is expected to give information on such matters as 
housing, transportation, and rationing and render a certain amount of assistance 
regarding personal problems originating outside the plant, referring the most difficult 
cases to outside agencies. But the solution of problems ‘‘directly connected with 
the job’’ is deemed a distinctly supervisory responsibility. 


Mi organizations strictly differentiate between ‘‘personal’’ and ‘‘on-the- 


Job-Related Grievances 


F THE employee has a “‘job-related grievance,’’ the procedure prescribes that he 
I shall present it to his immediate supervisor for a decision as to adjustment. 
Should this decision be unacceptable to the employee, he may appeal it to progres- 
sively higher levels of management, reaching the top official for final decision in 
some cases. Thus, in large organizations, five or six levels of review may be in- 
volved. In all of this, the counselor has no official part to play. 

The question immediately arises, ‘What is a problem ‘directly connected with 
the job’ or a ‘job-related grievance?’ ’* The need to work on a different shift because 
of home responsibilities, excessive absenteeism of a divorced man who is trying to 
rear his children alone, failure to get along with fellow workers because of nation- 
ality, dissatisfaction with wages because of extraordinary family demands—all these 
can: be approached either as personal or job problems, in one case a suitable subject 
for discussion with the counselor, in the other strictly a supervisory responsibility. 




















WHAT IS A GRIEVANCE? 


Actually one does not know at the beginning of an interview just what the real 
problem is, if the difficulty is discovered through skillful counseling it may very 
likely be an amalgam of personal and on-the-job factors. Extremely important is 
the fact that when an employee comes to the counselor to discuss some non-work 
related problem there may be several important contributing factors in the back- 
ground concerning supervisors, fellow employees, working conditions, or other 
aspects of organizational policy and control. 


Aiding Employee to Work Out Own Problem 


HERE may also be personal factors other than those stated by the employee which 
f ipa be brought out in the course of the conversation, if the interview is well 
conducted. The employee himself may not be explicitly aware of these contributing 
factors until he is led to talk them out. Thus there is no simple dichotomy in ini- 
tially distinguishing between personal and job factors—they are frequently interre- 
lated and interacting. 

The desired objective is, of course, to get the employee to work out his own 
problem, to think independently and objectively about his difficulties and to lead 
him toward self-confidence and self-guidance. This cannot be accomplished without 
giving the employee an opportunity to talk at some length about those things which 
trouble him, in the process of which he not only obtains some satisfaction. through 
the catharsis provided, but begins to think through to his own plan of action. 

In some instances the factors originally stated may even be unrelated to the real 
problem. Without a very ‘‘permissive’’ relationship, which may be difficult to 
develop in one or a few interviews, the employee tends to give the “‘easiest’’ answer 
for dissatisfaction rather than the “‘real’’ one. Regarding job grievances, for exam- 
ple, an employee may complain of poor lighting and ventilation when he is actually 
upset by his inability to get along with a supervisor generally well-liked by the 
other employees. Since it is more upsetting emotionally to reveal the latter fact, 
particularly since it seems to reflect on himself, he talks about more-or-less unrelated 
factors until led to make a more discerning evaluation. 


Mixed Personal-Grievance Problems 


NDER the grievance policy outlined above, it is conceivable that employees might 
U be criticized by supervisors for taking ‘‘mixed’’ personal-grievance problems to 
the counselors. At the same time the non-job related factors involved seem to give 
the counselor a legitimate interest in these problems. While management may at- 
tempt to state and publicize just what problems are to be taken to counselors, how 
can a written statement distinguish in advance between grievance and personal 
problems when the employees themselves cannot until they have had an opportunity 
to discuss them? 
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Perhaps the counselor has a useful function to perform in connection with 
‘‘mixed"’ personal-grievance problems, as well as “‘pure’’ grievances. While it is 
not intended that a counselor be more than a staff aid to the operating official, the 
discussion of so-called grievances with employees and later with the supervisors 
concerned, perhaps in an objective manner without mentioning employee names, 
certainly does not overstep the line dividing the staff and operating responsibility. 


Talking Grievances Out 


N ANY event, one observes a tendency for employees to bring grievance complaints 
I to counselors. Where such action is contrary to a formal grievance procedure, 
theoretically the employee is referred immediately to his supervisor; yet it is just 
this opportunity for discussion with an ‘“‘outsider’’ that the employee may most 
desire. If the counseling is first-rate, it is more effective for the counselor to talk to 
the employee about the grievance, discuss it later with the supervisor, and refer the 
employee to the supervisor for a decision, if required. Should the decision prove 
unacceptable to the employee, he might present the case to higher levels of review 
in the usual manner. 

With effective counseling, this method eliminates some grievances at the start 
through ‘‘talking them out’’ and gives the supervisor the benefit of unbiased, pro- 
fessional advice, possibly tempering his decisions in particular cases and tending to 
improve his total performance. 


The writer is indebted to Mr. Joseph Biter, Employee Counselor, Kansas City Quarter- 
master Depot, for some of the ideas used in this paper. 
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TECHNOLOGISTS STAKE IN THE WAGNER ACT 


Published by American Association of Engineers—Chicago 3. 1944. 260 pp. 
$2.00 


This is one of the courageous studies of our time. It shows the professional 
men—the engineers, chemists and architects—caught in a wave of organization 
frenzy, whipped by hysteria and yet faced with realism of economic and professional 
pressures. | 

Engineers and technical men have to eat. They want economic security, but 
they also want professional pride and personal prestige—and they want it conven- 
tionally in the manner that has come to be accepted as professional standards. But 
in recent years inroads have been made against these standards. Even radical, left- 
wing proposals have shocked the carefully sired professional heads, but shaking 
themselves, turning their packs or ignoring developments will not eliminate the 
liberal proponents. The labor organizer has picked the professions as fertile field— 
and he means to organize them solidly. The AFL and CIO have been carefully 
studying the technologists for many years—and this book is merely an awakening 
to the fact that they have been scrutinized, examined—if not hypnotized. 

This thought-provoking study is not anti-union. It does not object to collec- 
tive bargaining or the principles of unionism. And furthermore, what is not gen- 
erally known, the American Association of Engineers was itself in its earlier days, 
a union in the strictest sense. Older engineers will remember those days, and few 
trade unions today are more aggressive organizers than those fellows who organized 
the engineers. But the influence changed after years of activity and the leadership 
of the American Association of Engineers swung around to conventional engineering 
ethics and standards—and that leadership prevails today. What this book pleads 
for is not a stand for or against unionism, but an awakening to how unionism, as 
sponsored by the National Labor Relations Act, affects engineers, chemists, and 
architects. If technical men do not throw off their apathetic and indifferent attitude 
to what can easily be a sudden surprise to many, they may someday find it necessary 
to carry a machinist’s card before they can continue as an engineer or an architect. 
By way of assurance that we are not unduly alarmed, witness what has happened to 
pharmacy as a profession in many parts of the country. The professions are dotted 
with trade union conquests—nursing, pharmacy, engineering, chemistry, some 
medics and lawyers. The objection is not in collective bargaining of their own 
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choosing—but rather in a kind of professional retreat that serves no good union 
purpose and defeats sound professional exercise and practice. 

The book is an excellent study of how the National Labor Relations Board 
works. It shows by illustrative cases just how the Board defines ‘‘appropriate 
units’’, how it weighs the desires of workers for ‘‘autonomy’’, and how it appraises 
labor organizations that would represent workers in bargaining. 

Various technical societies are considering plans to “‘organize’’ technologists in 
the manner prescribed by the Wagner Act. Quite definitely they do not intend to 
foist upon technologists the coercive tactics of bargaining that are an essential feature 
of the program of labor unions. When technical men are brought into heterogeneous 
labor unions their interests are not capably promoted. The technical engineering 
societies hope to substitute sponsorship for labor union representation, and institute 
methods of collective bargaining consistent with principles of professional conduct. 


This means, however, that such a plan must essentially look toward substantial 
improvement of the economic status of professional engineers, chemists, etc, or it 


will be considered an evasion of the Wagner Act. 

Chapters are devoted to Scope of the Act, Discretion Vested in the Board, 
Concerning Representation, Desires of Employees, Employers Interference and 
Domination, Protection from Discrimination, The Appropriate Units, Selecting a 
Representative and The Actual Process of Bargaining. 

This book is recommended to all engineering societies—and to all technical men. 
It should also be read by employers so they may understand the dilemma in which 
technologists now find themselves. ° 
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